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| Bo BY TIES of goodwill and dollars, the United 
States diplomat and technician, the preacher and 

the professor, are working to militarize, proselytize, or 
to reorganize the lives of their foreign cousins.”* Today 
thousands of overseas Americans are involved in tech- 
nical assistance—a concept Toynbee called “the greatest 
single idea in foreign policy to emerge from the twen- 
tieth century.” Reports from government and academe, 
journalistic dispatches of overseas sybaritic suburbia, 
and cold war exigencies spotlight the successes and, par- 
ticularly, the failures of Americans working abroad. 
Representative of this recent systematic recognition of 
the consequences of Americans working abroad is The 
Overseas Americans, summarizing the findings of a 
four-year investigation of Americans working abroad 
for government, business, or missionary organizations. 
In addition to government surveys and university re- 
search on the character and performance of overseas 
Americans, an expanding genre of postwar novels deal 
with technical assistance personnel laboring in an exotic 
Asian milieu. For example, Kampong dramatizes the 
problems of an international WHO team enmeshed in 
Indonesian politics while combating disease in Java.’ 
Festival of Hungry Ghosts describes the perplexities of 
British economic development and communist opposi- 
tion in Sarawak.* Of recent novels on Southeast Asia, 
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1 Cleveland, Harlan, Gerard J. Mangone and John C. 
Adams, The Overseas Americans, New York, McGraw-Hill, 
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2 Hardy, Ronald, Kampong, New York, Doubleday and 
Company, 1958. 


involving Americans engaged in other pursuits besides 
sex and adventure, The Ugiy American has attracted 
the most passionate praise and violent condemnation. 
This novel is an example of the growing trend among 
many American intellectuals of abandoning the essay 
for the novel to communicate with their society.‘ 
This article does not attempt a critical review of the 
error, accuracy, or exaggeration found in The Ugly 
American.’ Senator Fulbright gave Congress an irate 
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review of the novel whose morality of mixing astrology 
and politics was debated in an anthropological journal.® 
To reassure disturbed applicants interested in joining 
our Foreign Service, the State Department issues a cor- 
rective pamphlet regarding this novel. We shall examine 
the reasons’ presented in this controversial novel for 
American success and failure, as related to innovators, 
in technical assistance in Southeast Asia. To enlarge the 
scope of our inquiry, other appropriate novels were 
read, and comparative data extracted. Lastly, our novel- 
ists’ treatment of this complicated issue is compared 
with the findings of The Overseas Americans. What 
variety of factors distinguish the competent “ugly 
American” from the incompetent “quiet American’’? 
This modest exercise throws additional! light on the 
use of fiction by social scientists, of the alleged untrust- 
worthiness of novelists who sacrifice fact for fiction, 
history for popularization, and manipulate an unreal 
world.” It is believed that fiction “. . . often provides 
subjective analyses of reactions, situations, personalities, 
values, and behavior . . 
to ignore.””* 


. social scientists cannot afford 


As its unusual epilogue indicates, The Ugly Ameri- 
can was purposely written “. . . to dramatize what we 
[the authors] have seen of the Americans who repre- 
sent us in the struggle [in Southeast Asia].”” No other 
novel examined on this region focuses so specifically 
on this facet of American overseas assistance.* Yet other 





6 “Colonel Hillandale and Homer Atkins” and Eugene 
Burdick, “A Comment,’ Human Organization, 1958-59, pp. 


1-2. Also see “ ‘Colonel Hillandale’: A Comment,” Human 
Organization, Fall, 1959, p. 100. 

7 Williams, Jay, “History and Historical Novels,” Ameri- 
can Scholar 1956-57, p. 67. 

8 Kroll, Morton, “Politics in Literature,’ PROD, (Politi- 
cal Research Organization and Design, Princeton, N. J.) 3, 
1960, p. 3. 

9 Besides The Ugly American, (William Lederer and Eu- 
gene Burdick: New York, W. W. Norton, 1958), six additional 
novels were read. These postwar novels deal with American 
civilians employed by U. S. organizations in Southeast Asia— 
missionaries, diplomats, technical assistance workers, and phy- 
sicians. Novels with similar subjects but without American char- 
acters, thrillers, war and adventure stories involving Americans 
were excluded. No search was made for appropriate novels in 
Dutch or Southeast Asian languages; Filipino novelists, how- 
ever, have not elected to explore this topic. No relevant French 
language novels were located, but available resources were 
limited. Two novels were written by British authors, the re- 
mainder by Americans. 

Space prohibits a full synopsis of each novel, but brief 
overviews give fuller meaning to the discussion of their char- 
acters. The Place of the Jackals (Ronald Hardy, London, 
Frederick Muller, 1954) is postwar Laos where Roget, a French 
Jesuit, is assigned to an advanced, and isolated, army post. 
Here he meets Rev. and Mrs. Langmaid, 
American missionaries who are defrauding their U.S. mission 
with false convert reports. The Quiet American (Graham 
Greene, New York, Bantam Books, 1957) is Pyle, a young 
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fundamentalist 


writers have portrayed American missionaries, diplo- 
mats, and technicians with similar assignments working 
in Southeast Asia. In the development of their char- 
acterizations, these novelists have much to say, both 
explicitly and implicitly, about factors related to the 
effective performance of overseas tasks. 

It is unnecessary, for our purpose, to summarize the 
complete findings and recommendations of The Over- 
seas Americans study. A major segment of this project, 
begun in 1956, was to gather data on the background 
and performance of the more than 100,000 American 
civilians employed abroad by government, business, or 
voluntary agency. In all, 244 overseas Americans were 
interviewed in six different countries: Mexico, Yugo- 
slavia, Ethiopia, Iran, Indonesia, and Japan. The in- 
terview team consisted of an anthropologist, economist, 
psychologist, and Asian affairs specialist. Each respon- 
dent also took two brief psychological tests. 


Basic Analytical Factors 


Part of the project’s research was to determine fac- 
tors involved in effective overseas performance by 
Americans. In this regard the conclusion reached was 
that for a “constructive approach to an analysis of 
‘success’ and ‘failure’ abroad,” five crucial elements 
exist: (1) cultural empathy; (2) technical skill; (3) 
belief in mission; (4) a sense of politics; and (5) or- 
ganization ability. The following analysis of the novels 
will be organized around these basic factors. 

Regardless of background or professional field, any 
overseas American 


faces the necessity of making important physical and 
psychological adjustments to both living conditions and the 





American intelligence agent assigned to an Economic Aid 
Mission in Saigon. Against the advice of Fowler, a British 
journalist, he supports a Vietnamese general who he believes 
can furnish local leadership untainted by communism and 
colonialism. The tragic results of this sponsorship leads to 
Fowler’s connivance in Pyle’s assassination. 

Windom’s Way (James R. Ullman, New York, J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1952) relates the struggles of Dr. Windom, a physician 
employed by an American medical foundation, supervising a 
small rural hospital in an unnamed country (obviously Malaya). 
Caught in a web of local politics, the climax occurs when his 
valley becomes the battlefield between communist and govern- 
ment soldiers. The Mango Season (Kathryn Grondahl, New 
York, William Morrow, 1954) tells of the organizational and 
domestic problems of postwar Bangkok’s western diplomatic 
community. Never Dies the Dream (Margaret Landon, New 
York, Doubleday & Co., 1949) is about India Severn’s gallant 
struggle to keep her Protestant mission school operating in 
Thailand in the face of insufficient funds, an excess of Chris- 
tian charity, and local mission board politics. Tigers in the 
House (Thomas B, Streissguth, New York, Exposition Press, 
1958) satires the USIS in Saigon. Irresponsible Starret and 
bungling American officials are busied entertaining ludicrous 
American dignitaries and later become involved in a comic 
war between two Vietnamese sects. 
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work. The success or failure of his career abroad may depend 
largely on how well he can make these adjustments. 


The sudden impact in this jet age of an exotic environ- 
ment results in “culture shock,” a temporary, some- 
times permanent, state of personal disorientation to 
climate, food, language and seemingly unpatterned 
behavior. U Maung Swe, the Burmese journalist in 
The Ugly American, describes a major symptom of this 
syndrome as “A mysterious change [that] seems to come 
over Americans when they go to a foreign land.” In- 
dividual reorientation depends on the development of 
cultural empathy, “the skill to understand the inner 
logic and coherence of other ways of life, plus the re- 
straint not to judge them as bad because they are dif- 
ferent from one’s own ways. A certain involvement in 
alien ways—well short of going native—may become the 
most effective device for building a bridge from one cul- 


ture to another.’’?! 


The most accentuated quality of capable fictional 
overseas Americans is cultural empathy. They are able 
to adjust quickly to different living standards, strange 
foods, and unusual customs. If the language is foreign, 
they swiftly begin its study. Racially tolerant, these ef- 
fective overseas workers can interact with Southeast 
Asians as warm, friendly humans. Primitive living con- 
ditions did not annoy Atkins and his wife who 


were the only Caucasians in the community [living in a small 
cottage outside the capital. Why we are never told.] Their 
house had pressed earth floors, one spigot of cold water, a 
charcoal fire, two very comfortable hammocks, a horde of 
small, harmless insects .. . 


The Martins “had no automobile and no servants. They 
just moved into a small town and settled down in a 
modest house and began living there.” Ruth Jyoti, the 
Eurasian journalist, affectionately described them as a 
couple who “came to Burma to help us, not to improve 
their own standard of living.” Tom Knox, the chicken 
expert, jeeped, bicycled, and tramped through Cam- 
bodian wilds with apparent immunity and enjoyment. 

Inability to adapt to Southeast Asian living stand- 
ards, however, distinguishes American misfits. Some 
novelists suggest that overseas Americans with modern 
conveniences are almost cheating in the line of duty. 
On arrival, Dr. Windom’s wife noticed the refrigerator 
in their rural residence in Malaya. Her husband almost 
apologetically explained that three shelves were used 
for storing medicines, only one shelf for stingers. “ ‘Fair 
enough,” she smiled.” The corrupt Langmaids, in The 
Place of Jackals, lived more luxuriously as missionaries 
in isolated Laos than in the United States. 





10 Cleveland, of. cit., p. 26. 
11 Cleveland, op. cit., p. 136. 
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The opulence of the room was unexpected [to Father Roget) 
.. . he could see a tiled kitchen with a metal sink-unit and a 
huge refrigerator gleaming whitely in the corner . . . There 
was an expensive glass chandelier hanging above his head . . . 
Roget thought: I must be fair about it; the Mission [residence] 
is set back unobstrusively from the road so that you could 
not accuse it of flouting its wealth. And Americans, of course, ° 
were used to a high standard of living. 


Their high living standards separated the Langmaids 
from potential converts. As Father Roget rode in Lang- 
maid’s cream Packard through a crowded village street, 
one could “see the contempt flickering in the mongol 
faces, the suspicion in the set of their bodies as they 
turned pointedly away from the arrogance [Packard] 
in the middle of the road.” 


Fowler, the British journalist in The Quiet Ameri- 
can, was critical of Americans in Saigon where “even 
their lavatories were air-conditioned.” He indignantly 
ridicules our dependency on “private stores of Coca- 
Cola . . . portable hospitals . . . and wide cars. . . .” 
High living standards also brought problems. The in- 
ability to adjust to a many-servanted life robbed most 
American wives of their traditional role in Bangkok, 
making them “all bitches.” 


At home they'd have to do laundry, and wash dishes, and 
cook for their children and clean their houses, and the work 
would keep them decent, but out here they just sit on their 
backsides, call Boy when they want a cigarette, and rot. 


In The Mango Season the wife of the Third Secretary 
of the U.S. Embassy comments: “Out here it is I, the 
mother, who is the baby sitter once a week. But I have 
to have Lian [her son’s amah] to be free to carry my 
share of Embassy demands.” Ambassador MacWhite 
wanted no Americans sent to Sarkhan who would have 
to live in a “golden ghetto.” His rejected recommenda- 
tions to his Washington superiors demanded new per- 
sonnel who would not require luxurious quarters, 
crowded PX shelves, and personal automobiles. Yet 
Tom Knox lived comfortably in Cambodian villages 
but failed to bring his friends fatter hens and larger 
eggs. 

Food is a crucial test of the fictional overseas Ameri- 
can’s adaptability. Its importance is less the difficulty 
and cost of obtaining American foods than the physical 
and social immobility a steak and apple pie diet creates 
in Southeast Asia. The Overseas Americans states: 
“Everyone knows that in foreign countries ‘you have 
to be careful what you eat.’ But this admonition often 
stands in <lirect conflict with the requirements of dip- 
lomacy and public relations.”’* Technical assistance 
cannot be limited to embassy conference rooms. Many 
overseas Americans must go to provincial regions to 
talk with local leaders, to observe program progress. 





12 Cleveland, of. cit., p. 51. 





Inevitably they must face the elaborate “meal of honor.” 
As one informant for The Overseas Americans explains: 
“*The hazard [for food] is when you get out in the 
country.’”” The motto of the capable fictional Ameri- 


can working abroad might be: digest or regress. 
Colonel Hillandale, that inveterate snuggler 


ate his meals in little Filipino restaurants, washing down huge 
quantities of adobo [chicken cooked with vinegar and spices] 
and pancit [noodles] and rice with a brand of Filipino rum 
which cost two pesos a pint. 


Father Finian quickly realized he must live off the 
country to accomplish his work in mountainous northern 
Burma; unlike the Langmaids he could not import 
monthly supplies of canned ham and lobster. After 
several “weeks of agonizing dysentery while his intes- 
tinal tract developed an immunity to the bacteria in the 
native food,” the Jesuit “could eat native food... . 
He was immune.” Understandably, when he planned 
the extension of his program to Sarkhan, an immediate 
concern was “that the food was not too much different 
from that of Burma.”! India Severn, missionary to 
Thailand, had that desired calmness toward food so 
helpful when abroad. 


[She] looked more closely at her bowl fof soup]. Ants! In- 
finitesimal red ants floated in small rafts on the surface. . . 
Ignore it or reprimand Dom [her servant]. Neither did any 
good .. . Well, after all, they weren’t poisonous 


Tom Knox, angered by bureaucrats and then lulled 
into silence by silken French diplomacy, could have 
been an effective agent of change. His enviable rapport 
with Cambodian peasants apparently owed as much to 
his culinary skills and appetite for local dishes as his 
knowledge of their mangy chickens. 


In no time at all he had become a formidable expert on 
Cambodian food. He could tell the district from which dif- 
ferent types of rice came. He knew dozens of different con- 
diments and mixtures to go with rice. Cambodians watched 
with delight when Tom took over the cooking chores. 


Incompetent overseas fictional Americans were usu- 
ally unable to adjust to local diets with any ease or 
confidence. Harry Starret in Tigers in the House was 
conditioned before he left Washington for Saigon by 
his mother’s warning: “Remember, Harry . . . be 
careful of what you eat. Many a strange malady lurks 
in the Orient ready to enmesh you in its toils.” Pyle, 
the tragic “quiet American,” meeting Fowler at a 
Caodaist ceremony outside Saigon, inquires if he would 
like a drink. Fowler is chagrined when he finds out that 
Pyle can offer only lime juice, not gin. “ “You know,’ 
he said encouragingly, ‘lime juice is very good for you 
in this climate. It contains—I’m not sure which vita- 
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mins.’”’ Later Pyle asked Fowler if he would like a 
sandwich. 


‘They’re really awfully good. A new sandwich spread called 
Vit-Health. My mother sent it from the States.’ 


Fowler informs Pyle lunch will be served by their 
Caodaist hosts. 


‘I thought I wouldn’t risk it. The meat—you have to be 
careful in this heat.’ 

“You are quite safe. They are vegetarians.’ 

‘I suppose it’s all right—but I like to know what I’m eating.’ 
He took another munch of his Vit-Health. 


In this short conversation, Pyle’s almost compulsive con- 
cern with vitamins, his ignorance of Caodai customs, 
apparent needless apprehension of local foods, and the 
importation of American foods are cynically underlined. 

One novelist illustrates the anxiety regarding food 
even when served in a familiar setting. The Mission 
inspection team from the United States visits India’s 
Bangkok school. Her Thai students had busied them- 
selves for several days preparing American delicacies 
for their honored guests. When tea was served, the 
group’s spokesman explained: 


‘We have to be careful what we eat . .. Mr. Silver had a 
bad attack of dysentery in Lahore, and we’ve been cautious 
since.’ They took a few sandwiches and a piece of cake Plo 
had made, but when they rose to go at four-thirty the un- 
touched food was still on their plates. 


The almost universal difficulty of accommodation to 
exotic foods is suggested when India is told by Princess 
Yan Ying: “I tell you, mem, I was glad to get back 
[from Europe]. I vowed I’d never leave Siam again, 
and I never have. . . . It wasn’t the cold that bothered 
me, as I’d expected. It was the food! I thought if I 
had to eat another insipid farang [foreign] meal, I'd 
starve again.’ ” 

In Southeast Asia, as in many other countries, food 
and hospitality are almost synonymous. Innovators seek- 
ing cultural insights and greater rapport cannot reject 
food without largely rejecting the people they seek to 
understand, The difficulties involved must be appre- 
ciated for food preferences are highly resistant to 
change. 

Another example of regression, a symptom of culture 
shock, according to The Overseas Americans, is “that 
terrible longing to be back home, to be able . . . to walk 
into that corner drugstore. . . .” In The Mango Season 
the stereotyped drab secretary, escaping impersonal 
Washington for the glamour of embassy life in Bangkok, 
is asked what she is thinking. “ ‘Want the truth?’ she 
asked slowly, ‘I was wishing I had a good cold chocolate 
malted milk.’” Seeing a Saigon milk bar, Pyle “dreami- 
ly remarks: 
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‘That looks like a good sdoa-fountain.’ [Fowler] wondered 
what depth of homesickness lay behind his odd choice of what 
to observe in a scene so unfamiliar. 


Homesickness is another word for culture shock. Many 
fictional overseas Americans constantly long for the 
familiar scenes and faces of their native land, Perhaps 
this is why, as in Siamese Counterpart, “The Americans 
stay inside their way of life like a space suit.”* 


Language Barrier 

Linguistic deficiencies of our so-called “silent spokes- 
men abroad” have resulted in “Statesmen, politicians 
and novelists . . . beating the drum hard and effec- 
tively for action.” For example, in 1963 the Foreign 
Service will require French, German, or Spanish as a 
prerequisite of employment. The Overseas Americans 
study states that 


In short, language has all at once been promoted to a posi- 
tion as a primary element of overseas success . . . Fortunately, 
although language fluency is normally a positive attribute for 
the overseasman, it is no sine qua non of success, and its 
relative importance varies. with the post, the position, and the 
aptitude of the individual American abroad.!* 


Along _with successful accommodation to indigenous 
living standards and foods, according to our novelists, 
linguistic, competence is a valued skill for developing 
cultural enypathy. Capable fictional Americans working 
abroad speak the most commonly used language of 
their country of residence, sometimes fluently and at 
other times not so fluently, or quickly begin its study. 
Misfits, with one exception, remain tongue-tied except 
in English. 

Father Finian felt one of his most important prob- 
lems, besides adjusting to the Burmese diet, was “to 
learn the language.” Competent Bob Maile “. . . started 
off by trying to become familiar with our language.” 
Colonel Hillandale attended a Manila university “in 
his spare hours {italics added] to study Tagalog.” In 
The Ugly American “the Martins spoke Burmese—a 
most unusual accomplishment for Americans in Burma 
—Burmans began stopping in at their house and talking 
with them.” John Colvin, of the powder-milk incident, 
“knew the Sarkhanese language perfectly” and Mac- 
White learned it in fifteen weeks of “incredibly difficult 
work.” He demanded all new personnel assigned to the 
country be able to read and speak the language. 





13 Lake, Elizabeth, Siamese Counterpart, London, The 
Cresset Press, 1958, p. 41. This novel centers around the un- 
successful efforts of a British physician to manage a sanatorium 
in northern Thailand, sponsored by the government and certain 
international agencies. Several American aid specialists appear 
briefly in the novel. 3 

14 Cleveland, of. cit., pp,c260r6h.- ac Sarin t 
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Atkins’ interpreterless conversation with the village 
headman and Tom Knox’s unique patois emphasize the 
rapport value of even crudely speaking the native 
language. “It was not easy, but he could tell that the 
headman was pleased that Atkins was making ‘the ef- 
fort to talk his language.” Knox “spoke a chaotic mix- 
ture of Cambodian, French, and farmyard English. But 
no one failed to understand him, and everyone valued 
the sincerity of his efforts to communicate.” However, 
a Thai in The Mango Season suggests that accurate 
communication may depend on linguistic fluency for 
Nora Sheppard’s Thai was so meager that “ ‘when she 
meant ‘market,’ the American one said ‘snake.’ ” Dr. 
Windom, Ben. Kovich and India Severn spoke the 
language of the people among whom they worked, 

Contrarily, inefficacious overseas Americans lacked 
linguistic proficiency in a foreign language. The author 
of Tigers in the House ridicules the assignment of 
Starret to the Saigon USCREAM (United States Com- 
mission on Rehabilitation, Economic and Military) of- 
fice largely because he could utter a few French words. 
Rev. Langmaid pathetically confessed to Roget: “we 
couldn’t make any converts. . . . We couldn’t speak the 
dialects and they understood only the simplest French 

. .there’s the language barrier.” Pyle sheepishly ex- 
plains liis'“French is awful,” and hastily adds he is 
taking lessons. Fowler, who spoke fluent French, once 
interpreted for the American economic attache who was 
having difficulty communicating with a Vietnamese. 
The attache remarked he had said the same thing. but 
the man pretended not to understand him. 


‘It may be a matter of accent,’ [Fowler explained]. 
‘I was three years in Paris [the attaché replied] My accent’s 
good enough for one of these darned Vietnamese.” 


Ambassador Sears “could not read Sarkhanese beyond 
a few words forced upon him by constant repetition.” 
Although Jay Shepperd’s alcoholic binges greatly re- 
stricted his efféctiveness ‘as a Political Officer;the \im- 
pression is given that the ambassador’s decision to re- 
tain him is strongly influenced by his mastery of ‘both 
Chinese and Thai. Also mentioned is the alleged dis- 
regard of our Foreign Service in matching language 
facility with overseas assignment. In The Mango Sea- 
son, an Embassy employee, referrmg to friends, com- 
ments: ““They’re praying for Soth Amperita® since 
they both speak Spanish, but it will probably be Pre- 
toria or Oslo.’” 

The novelists’ forceful emphasis on the value of the 
linguistic competence of overseas Americans lacks both 
balance and realism. The value of language skills in 
native dialects varies from the rural missionary to em- 
bassy clerks, Father Finian had a greater need for 
speaking the language than Ambassador Sears, ;Too, 
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Ambassador MacWhite was fluent in Sarkhanese but 
an unsuccessful innovator; he knew Sarkhanese culture 
better than official Washington mores. Neither the time 
nor manpower is available for training all overseas 
workers with fluency in many “exotic” languages. 


Perhaps the best way to get language into perspective, after 
all, is to concentrate on the linguistic competence of the 
organization rather than just that of the individuals.’ 


A future Ambassador Sears would not have to seek 
translation of Sarkhanese newspapers outside his office 
for every embassy, business firm, or mission organiza- 
tion would possess individuals “able to read, under- 
stand, speak, and write with fluency every language 
relevant to its operations.” 

According to The Overseas Americans study 
“. . . dozens of Americans interviewed overseas placed 
lack of racial prejudice at or near the top of their lists 
of important personal qualities which anybody, no mat- 
ter what his job, should possess for service abroad.” For 
Americans overseas “a basic tolerance of people who 
are different in appearance and social background is 
the beginning of wisdom in overseas service.” Most 
capable fictional overseas Americans were racially toler- 
ant; those who failed to achieve their goals usually were 


bigots, of varying degrees 


Colonel Hillandale loved “any kind of people.” Major 
Wolcheck, our military observer in Vietnam, was re- 
viewing Legionnaires when his Texan accent produced 
a knowing smile on a Negro soldier’s face. He purpo- 


‘ 


. to 


sively stopped and shook hands with the Negro * 
make sure that the next smile would be friendly.” Finian, 
Maile, and Atkins dealt without condescension with 
Southeast Asians. Dr. Windom’s devotion and respect 
for the people of Papaan is reflected throughout the 
novel; he is terribly annoyed at the American colonel 


who constantly calls them “gooks.” 


Ineffective fictional overseas Americans usually are 
prejudiced against Southeast Asians. Orotund Sears, 
when first offered the Sarkhan post, explained: “ ‘Now, 
you know I’m not prejudiced, but I just don’t work well 
with blacks.’ ”’ Several times he refers to the Sarkhanese 
as those “strange little’ or “damned little monkeys.” 
A bird-brain female Washington journalist in Tigers 
in the House mouths the myth of the simple, naive 
native. Pyle tells Thomas Fowler 


*You talk like a European, Thomas. These people aren't 
complicated.’ 

‘Is that what you learned in a few months? 
calling them childlike next,’ [Fowler replied]. 
‘Well . . . in a way.’ 


You'll be 





15 Cleveland; op. cit., p. 263. 
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In Windom’s Way, Colonel Hasbrook, the American 
military adviser to our embassy, refers to all Papaans, 
from government leaders to peasants, as “gooks.” In 
Never Dies the Dream a boorish American business- 
man described the Thai spouse of an American as “a 
stinking native husband” and Thai women as “succulent 
brown girls.” Jay Shepperd in The Maxgo Season would 
have disavowed any prejudice, “but if was there, rem- 
nant of his magnolia and mockingbird tradition. . . 
The skin of Jay’s true love would have to be entirely 
white.” 


Two extreme types of overseas Americans appear: 
the snugglers—those who ‘go native’-—and those 
. who in their single-minded ethnocentrism never do 
learn even the rudiments of adjustment.”** On the 
whole, many capable fictional overseas Americans tend 
to be snugglers, a type often as offensive to many South- 
east Asians as those who, typified by loudmouth Joe 
Bing, think “It’s better to make the Asians learn Eng- 
lish.” According to The Overseas Americans, the snug- 
glers’ “capacity for love . . . bears a direct correlation 
to their nearness to the ‘village level,’ a phrase which 
is ordinarily not so much a geographic term as a eu- 
phoric state of mind and heart.”?” The Thai princess 
in Siamese Counterpart reflects on her British superior’s 
admiration for the villagers. “Other people boasted of 
their love of villages, in fact it was quite the thing to 
do, but no one, if they could help it, actually went and 
lived in one {italics added]. Ruth Jyoti, in The Ugly 
American, explains that when most Americans “. 
look at foreign faces, hear strange languages . . . you 
just feel more comfortable at the Press Club or the 
American Club or the Officer’s Club. . . . Asians who 
wear collars and ties and speak English are a special 
class, and most Americans have real difficulty meeting 
any other sort.” A newly arrived secretary in Haido, 
writing to Washington friends explains: “There are 
only about a thousand Americans here, and we stick 
together.” 


Association with Peasants 


Many fictional overseas Americans, however, live at 
the village level, physically and emotionally. This em- 
phasis on the importance of going to the village reflects 
the novelists’ belief that the region’s major problems 
are among the “rice roots” and only here can one ob- 
tain the accurate information needed to help the peas- 
ants. Many Westernized urban Southeast Asians appear 
stonily disinterested, intellectually isolated, or grossly 
misinformed of the basic needs and problems of the vil- 
lagers. On the other hand, according to The Ugly 
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American, many Americans “stand relatively mute [in 
Asia], locked in cities, misunderstanding the temper and 
the needs of the people.” Effective fictional overseas 
Americans, therefore, are those best qualified, in body 
and mind, to contact this “vital core” in the palm- 
thatched communities of Southeast Asia. They must 
be adaptable to indigenous living standards and food, 
linguistically competent, and racially tolerant. 

Knox and Atkins accuse the bureaucrats, both West- 
ern and Asian, of an endemic disassociation from the 
peasants, and a consequent ignorance of their actual 
wants: ““You people have been sitting on your asses 
here in Phnom Penh and you never get out to see a 
real person.’”’ A “real person” in many of these novels 
usually means a peasant. Atkins echoes the same la- 
ment. 


‘Okay, okay. But have any of you birds [administrators] been 
out in the boondocks? . . . Don’t give me the statistics, don’t 
tell me about national aspirations. Just answer me: have you 
been out in the boondocks?’ The Frenchman, the Vietnamese, 
the Americans all sat quietly in collective embarrassment. The 
hint of a sneer showed on the face of the tall Vietnamese . . . 


The cultural gap between Thai urbanite and peasant is 
illustrated in Never Dies the Dream when the mission 
school faculty and students see films about teak ex- 
traction in northern Thailand. 


Teachers and pupils were entranced. Many of them had 
spent all their lives in Bangkok and knew little of their 
countryside outside the capital city. 


The cultural osmosis promoted by cheek-to-jowl con- 
tacts with the peasants is constantly reiterated by the 
novelists. Ben Kovich, the fierce-faced, abrupt agri- 
cultural specialist in The Mango Season, is an ideal 
fictional overseas American in many ways. He had a 
love and respect for the land 


as deep as that of the smallest sweating Asiatic farmer, and 
a warm but practical sympathy for the farmer himself. Kovich 
was not often found at a cocktail party. He was usually in 
the field, or writing his detailed and admonishing reports. 


Colonel Hasbrook praised Dr. Windom for his rural 


residence. Windom is 


‘The only American who’s really living out with the gooks . . . 
Do you know what the minister said? He said, “That Doc 
Windom’s the best ambassador the U.S. has in this part of the 
world” . . . The sort of work you're doing here is better 
propaganda than all the loans and V.I.P. delegations and 
radio programs put together.’ 


Typical of the snuggler, Colonel Hillandale “embraced 


” 


everything Filipino. .. . 
Ineffectual fictional overseas Americans were nor- 
mally isolated from the peasants. They were unable to 
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live at the village level, speak with them in their dialect, 
and had no real affection for the people. Rev. Lang- 
maid lived among humans but saw only diseased brutes. 
Residing in high-walled replicas of suburbia America, 
these Americans, according to Ruth Jyoti, “feel that 
if the nice, rich, respectable people [Southeast Asians] 
like them, they must be doing a good job.” The Over- 
seas Americans questions if “in the operating diplomacy 
of the twentieth century, the Western-educated layer 
in an Eastern society is an adequate source of all in- 
formation for an officer of the American embassy.”** 
Perhaps the answer to this question is: it depends. 


The aid technician, by the nature of his job, should have 
close contact with Lao officials and village peoples, while 
the dipiomatic representative can often do an effective job 
even though his contacts are limited almost exclusively to 
officials; thus, living in a segregated compound is not as 
significant to the work of the diplomat as it is to that of 
the aid technician.’ 


Not only are many Western and Asian bureaucrats 
estranged from the peasantry but they prevented or 
deprecated those wishing to narrow the separating so- 
cial distance. Well-meaning Senator Brown, when visit- 
ing Sarkhan, wanted to talk to “. . . the natives, the 
low-ranking employees, and the technicians in the 
field.” His brief tour, however, was arranged with such 
consummate care that he had few such contacts. The 
USCREAM director comments with disfavor on one 
American who had “gone among the villagers himself, 
sometimes for months on end” and “hardly sent in a 
report.” With a few exceptions, The Mango Season 
pictures American diplomats bathing at the Royal 
Sports Club pool, playing polo, gaily circulating from 
one cocktail party to another, their Thai associates 
mainly the educated, wealthy elite. 

It is the novelists’ fierce championing of an idealized 
peasantry—the Southeast Asian “underdog”—that ex- 
plains the overwhelming stress on cultural empathy as 
the crucial element in effective overseamanship. For 
the capable fictional American abroad must identify 
with the village folk; most Western and Asian bureau- 
crats are regarded with suspicion, often overt hostility. 
One type is needlessly ignorant of their people’s needs, 
the other thinks with a TVA mentality or sees peasants 
as mere pawns in a power struggle between the Free 
and Communist worlds. Colonel Hasbrook argues that 
“the only importance of this country is its rubber and 
its strategic position” whereas Dr. Windom protests: 
“No .. . the importance of any country is the people 
who live in it.” 
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The impersonality that stems from disassociation 
from the people encourages their manipulation as in- 
sensate units. After innocent Vietnamese are slaughtered 
by the Third Force’s bombing of a Saigon street, Pyle 
rationalizes: 


‘There were only war casualities . . . It was a pity; but 
you can’t always hit your target. Anyway, they died in the 
right cause . . . In a way you could say they died for 


democracy.’ 


Fowler cries out bitterly for our idealistic fictional over- 
seas American: 


‘Wko cared about the individuality of the man in the paddy 
field—and who does now? The only man to treat him as a 
man is the [communist] political commissar . . 
him] like something of value.’ 


. [they treat 


The same basic theme appears when Lederer and Bur- 
dick complain: “We have so lost sight of our own past 
that we are trying to sell guns and money alone, instead 
of remembering that it was the quest for the dignity 
of freedom that was responsible for our own way of 
life.” In many of the novels a fairly frequent conflict 
exists between the fictional overseas American whose 
practical politics is gritty from a lack of humanitarian- 
ism and the idealist who has little practical political 
orientation. It is difficult to judge, in the long run, 
which type is more harmful. 


Whole-souled immersion in an alien culture, for in- 
novators of directed culture change, is an undesirable 
as self-banishment to insulated pockets of American 
culture in Southeast Asian capitals. The Overseas 
Americans correctly states that snugglers and their ilk 
“find their effectiveness blunted; they have been sent, 
after all, not to embrace the whole of the local culture 
but to effect fundamental changes in that culture—in 
the direction of Christ, or modern medical practice, or 
steel plowshares, or some other aspect of ‘moderniza- 
tion’ ”*° Dr. Windom’s poignant plea that Jan not join 
the local communist guerrillas indirectly illuminates the 
potential peril of excessive identification. 


‘We're friends, Jan . . . For two years now I’ve lived with 
you, worked with you, tried to help you, and I can’t stand 
by now and watch you throw away every chance of a decent 
life. All right, I’m an outsider—an American—from a dif- 
ferent world. And my world wants no part of corhmunisa. 
But that isn’t what I’m thinking about now. Not myself, not 
my country, nct my world, not any of it. I’m thinking of you, 
Jan.’ 


Technical skill is another basic element overseas 
Americans should possess for effective performance. 
“Undoubtedly more than technical skill is required 
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for effective overseas performance, but without pro- 
ficiency in the fundamental requirements of the job . . . 
the chances of success at a job abroad are minimal.”** 
Americans overseas ought to have greater expertness 
than at home, particularly in “imagination and adapta- 
bility to new and challenging situations.” 


Although technical skill did not assure the success 
of all fictional overseas Americans, the most effective 
innovators were dexterous in their fields. Homer Atkins’ 
ability as an engineer was attested by the fact he was 
“worth three million dollars, every dime of which he 
had earned by his own efforts.” His “imagination and 
adaptability to new and challenging situations” were 
exemplified in the village bicycle pump project. The 
Jesuit, Finian, a former Oxford professor and United 
States Navy chaplain, “knew, calmly, and without arro- 
gance, that he was considered a promising intellectual 
among members of the Society of Jesus.” Dr. Windom 
was more than just a talented surgeon. He had deserted 
a lucrative New York society practice for Papaan pad- 
dies. His rural hospital lacked X-ray, sufficient medi- 
cines, and properly trained personnel. Yet when the 
strikers fought the rubber plantation agents, the casual- 
ties were “pulled through” by Windom’s “fierce con- 
centration and fixity of purpose—improvising, substi- 
tuting, experimenting . . . a man absorbed in the job 
at hand; in the exercise of his skills.” 


Technical skill, however, did not assure success. Tom 
Knox and Jay Shepperd were highly trained, imagina- 
tive specialists; yet one failed miserably and the other 
was retained largely by personal loyalties. Most incom- 
petent fictional overseas Americans were failures. Be- 
fore coming to Southeast Asia, Rev. Langmaid was a 
bank clerk who discovered a flair for lay preaching 
and the financial support given mission work. 


‘When they decided to start a mission in Northern Laos. . . 
I applied for the job and I got it . . . hadn’t any religious 
conviction .. .’ 


Sear’s appointment as ambassador to Sarkhan was pure 
political patronage. Charles Starret, who was “lazy 
but not offensive about it,” brought to his new Saigon 
post a “wondrous ignorance of Asia.” Immature Pyle, 
with an “unmistakeably young and unused face,” was 
inadequately trained. for his position. Fowler, with an 
old Asia hand’s disdain for untested book knowledge of 
Far Eastern affairs, complained he “had suffered from 
his [Pyle’s] lectures on the Far East, which he had known 
for as many months as I had years.” Although Pyle 
had read many books, “he never saw anything he hadn’t 
heard in a lecture hall, and his writers and lecturers 
made a fool of him.” This theme is echoed by Magsay- 
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say when he told MacWhite that the relationship be- 
tween diplomacy and warfare is “not something you can 
learn from textbooks. It’s a feel for the thing.” 


Belief in Mission 


The Overseas Americans found that “Doing a good 
job on an overseas assignment is not wholly dependent 
upon a belief in mission, but without this spirit an 
American abroad is not likely to find in overseas work 
either challenge or satisfaction.” A belief in mission is 


a wholesome understanding of the purpose of the foreign 
operation, a frank recognition of its frustrations, and the 
ability to overcome inherent difficulties without losing either 
organizational efficiency or self-respect.2? 


Although qualification is made, this study states the 
three most common reasons given by their respondents 
for selecting an overseas civilian assignment as: (1) 
““a sense of vocation” or “service”; (2) “lure of greater 
financial rewards”; and (3) “the desire to escape from 
uncongenial surroundings at home.””* 


Although few Americans accept overseas positions 
for a single reason, fictional Americans working abroad 
were primarily motivated by a sense of service to the 
less fortunate. As a religious college student, India 
Severn was lastingly impressed by a chapel talk given 
by a missionary from Siam. Her friend remarked that 
her decision to become a missionary “must have been 
more ... than that.” India agreed. 


‘I'd always had a longing to be of use, but that isn’t the whole 
story either. My religious experience had deepened in college 
until sharing it seemed the most important thing in life.’ 


Father Finian “welcomed the assignment to Burma” 
for he “felt that a special task awaited him in Asia” 
and “with an intensity that was almost physical, he 
wanted to grapple with it.” From outside the realm of 
fiction: “A personnel secretary of one of the major 
mission boards recently commented that he had been 
personally interested to note that for the most part those 
missions which lay emphasis upon the difficulties and 
spiritual challenges of the job seem far more able to 
obtain candidates than those missions which have ap- 
peared to lay stress on the inducements and advantages 
of foreign service.”™* 


Pearl Buck writes that while many China missionaries 
she knew may have thought their primary motivation 
to serve the heathen was unselfish, actually they were 
overseas “to fulfill some spiritual need of their own.””* 
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For example, Dr. Windom’s decision to come to Papaan 
was influenced by a sense of service, an urge to escape 
a bleak existence and more. 


Here, as nowhere else, he had known that sense of service, of 
participation, which he so deeply needed in his life . . . For 
he had soon discovered that it was not only the people of 
Papaan who needed him, but he who needed them [italics 
added]... . he needed the consciousness they had given him of 
a world deeper and more real than that which he had come 
from... 


In ministering to the Papaans’ physical ills, Windom 
was healing himself. Perhaps for many overseas Ameri- 
cans, those who best serve themselves best serve others. 
This inner fulfillment may explain the ease with which 
some achieve cultural empathy. 


This stress on service of fictional overseas Americans 
reflects their massive concern with the technological 
and social uplift of the peasantry. Atkins was several 
times a millionaire; he merely wanted to share, as far 
as he understood his motivations, his skills with less 
fortunate people. Though a career diplomat, MacWhite 
is “dedicated”; he prepared for his Sarkhan post “with 
a thoroughness in the best traditions of missionary faith.” 
Tom Knox’s explanation for his presence in Cambodia 
almost duplicates data from case studies in The Ouver- 
seas Americans. He tells the village headman he liked 
people and chickens and “wanted to get away from the 
farm fer a year or so.” As a small lad 


Tom had discovered that certain words meant enchantment to 
him. Words like ‘cinnamon,’ or ‘saffron,’ or ‘Malacca Straits,’ 


or ‘Hindu’ or ‘Zamboanga’ had magic in them. . . . Later, 
when he learned what the words meant, he wanted to see the 
places and things for which the words stood. 


Both the novels and The Overseas Americans sug- 
gest a more careful evaluation of escapism. 


The evidence produced from our interviews suggests a sharp 
second look at any such basis for rejection of overseas personnel 
[who are ‘escaping’]. The key lies in what is being escaped 
from, and what attitude the situation has induced in the 
escaper. . . . After all, the American pioneer was an escapist, 
too,26 


Langmaid was an undesirable escapist; he demanded 
too much for what he could give. He fled to Laos solely 
to escape the barren life of a low-paid bank clerk. Star- 
ret, though only twenty-nine years old, was an unsuc- 
cessful author, and “. . . had tried and found wanting 
department-store selling, college athletic publicity, high- 
way construction, agricultural journalism, and auto-club 
public relations.” Atkins, Windom and India were also 
escapists yet in having plentiful personal resources, their 
sharing could never dry up; in giving more than they 
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received they lived a fuller spiritual life than was pos- 
sible in the United States. 

The Overseas Americans’ sense of mission, however, 
is rarely completely achieved by any single individual, 
even the more effective fictional overseas innovators. 
Dr. Windom lacked a realistically “wholesome under- 
standing of the purpose of the foreign operations”—an 
aspect of his incapability of perceiving his role as a 
political agent. He was blind to the larger setting of his 
small rural hospital in the scheme of international com- 
petition. Although Colonel Hasbrook is offensively blunt 
in his concept of our role in Southeast Asia, his posi- 
tion, completely rejected by Windom, cannot be wished 
away. 


' ‘The thing you don’t seem to get, doctor, is that all this adds 
up to much more than one flea-bitten valley. It’s not rice 
we’re concerned with; it’s rubber, It’s this Than-kar [com- 
munist guerrilla leader] up north. It’s China and Russia and 
World War Three.’ 


The person who displays the fullest sense of mission is 
Father Finian who saw a militant Christ against a com- 
munist background, realized that food and language, 
for example, were frustrating obstacles that had to be 
mounted, and, within the narrow scope of his project, 
was organizationally adept. It is not inappropriate that 
the individual with the best sense of mission was a mis- 
sionary. 

A sense of politics is the fourth important element in 
effective overseas performance of Americans, according 
to The Overseas Americans. All Americans working 
abroad, be they soldier, educator, businessman, or 
churchman, are “without choice, involved in the politics 
of the foreign nation in which they work, for they are 
foreigners, with all the political implications of that 
status, and their object is change—in market channels or 
purchasing habits, in techniques, in deep-seated cultural 
values.”?" The effectiveness of the overseas American 
is enhanced if he has “a consciousness of one’s self as 
a political man” possessing “the skill to analyze the 
power structure” of which he is a part, and is aware of 
the “political consequence of [his] everyday behavior 
at work and play.” 

For the most part, the novelists overlooked this es- 
sential element in successful overseasmanship. Hillan- 
dale appears aware of the politics of service abroad. 
Immediately on arrival in Haido he studied the biogra- 
phies of important Sarkhanese politicians and went 
through “many different analyses of the current politi- 
cal situation.” Yet Dr. Windom is a frightening ex- 
ample of the politically naive overseas American. He 
supported the people of his valley when they struck 
against the powerful rubber plantation. He went to 
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Singapore to argue their case with government officials ~ 
As national troops approached his valley to settle the 
dispute, he urged the strikers to flee to the mountains— 
where they were later converted by the communist 
guerrillas. He attempted to mediate with the “pig- 
headed” government official sent to resolve the con- 
flict. Yet three times in the novel he protests he is only 


a physician: “I’m no soldier or politician. . . .” He was 


quite correct. 


Several other fictional overseas Americans missed 
their destiny because of deficient organizational or 
political savoir-faire. India Severn, in many ways a 
superbly equipped individual for missionary work, felt 
the mission board’s elimination of her school’s budget 
a Judas-like betrayal. Yet the careful reader sees her 
approaching doom. She purposefully separated the small 
school from the larger mission educational framework. 
Her unquestioned Christian charity gave shelter to the 
socially disreputable, a source of constant antagonism 
with her local superiors. Her hostility to the executive 
secretary of the mission board was overt. So realistic 
in some ways that “Her prayers were always on two 
levels, the practical and the spiritual,” India was in- 
sensitive to the petty yet powerful network of mission 
politics. In the end it was this political naiveté that 
destroyed her life’s plan. Tom Knox “knew more Cam- 
bodians than any other westerner in the country”; he 
had a real “feel” for and a deep personal commitment 
to the Cambodian peasant, immense technical skill, 
and a propelling sense of mission. Yet he confesses that 
“T like the people in the villages, but I do not like the 
officials of Phnom Penh. And I do not like the ways 
of the Americans that work for my mission or in our 
embassy.” 


However, if 2 sense of politics was solely an informed 
awareness of communism, our novelists would be alert. 
Ambassador MacWhite was “a recognized expert on 
Soviet history and practice”; his understanding of 
“Marxism and Leninism and the Titoist and Maoist 
versions of the faith was enormous.” His rejected 
recommendations for the selection of new personnel 
included knowledge of “Mao Tse-tung, Lenin, Chou 
En-lai, Marx and Engels, and leading Asian Com- 
munists.” Father Finian had published scholarly articles 
on communism. Major Tex Wolcheck, MacWhite, and 
finally Major Monet, the French commander of the 
Legionnaires, realized the tragic cost of ignorance of 
communist guerrilla warfare—knowledge they tried but 
failed to share with high-ranking, but apparently low 
intelligence, American and French military leaders. Un- 
fortunately, a sense of politics is more spacious than an 
awareness of communism; would that Ambassador Mac- 
White had added the former to his guide for selecting 
new personnel. 
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Organization ability is the’ fifth vital element pro- 

moting effective performance of overseas Americans. 
This skill is more than managerial or administrative 
proficiency. It is the talent of “‘institutionalizing” pro- 
jects within the host country’s socio-political structure 
so continuance “does not depend for . . . survival on a 
single personality.” 
A certain bureaucratic tolerance, a high boiling point, and 
the kind of experience that teaches which techniques work 
for you and which work against you in getting action insid¢ a 
large organization—these, then, are requisites of effective per- 
formance on an overseas job.?8 


It is this quality most fictional overseas Americans lack, 
although culturally alert, technically competent, and 
deeply motivated. 


Bureaucrats, these “hordes of executives,” both in- 
digenous and imported, appear as the natural enemies 
of the capable fictional overseas American in Southeast 
Asia. Magsaysay tells MacWhite when he finds a cap- 
able American to keep him “away from the bureau- 
crats, and let him work in his own way.” “Bright sen- 
iors,” according to The Ugly American, reject the For- 
eign Service because it is “too dull, too bureaucratic.” 
Ben Kovich, in The Mango Season, reports that Thai 
peasants “view government officials with distrust.” 
British novelists, on the average, however, do not classi- 
fy bureaucrats along with humidity and bugs as prob- 
lems of overseas work. According to Professor Baker, 
“IT have not found one novelist [of 92 best-selling British 
novels written between 1919-1959] who anywhere ap- 
proaches the configuration of criticisms leveled against 
bureaucrats typical of most American novelists.” 


A detailed analysis of the correlation between per- 
sonality configurations and physical types of fictional 
overseas Americans cannot be fully explored in this 
article. However, many competent fictional Americans 
working abroad are represented as robust, sinewy, rough- 
hewn individuals. Incompetent overseas American bu- 
reaucrats often appear as dapper, clean-fingered, smooth- 
cheeked persons suggesting soft, disinterested sojourners. 
In The Ugly American these “fashionably dressed” ad- 
ministrators are maliciously described. 


The princes of bureaucracy were the same all over the world. 
They sat in their freshly pressed clothes, ran their clean fingers 
over their smooth cheeks, smiled knowingly at one another, and 
asked engineers like Atkins silly questions. 


In comparison, the sketch of Atkins’ appearance con- 
trasts this begrimed “salt of the earth” type with the 
effete bureaucrats. 


[Atkins’] hands were laced with prominent veins and spotted 
with big, liverish freckles. His fingernails were black with 
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grease. His fingers bore the tiny nicks and scars of a life-time 
of practical engineering. The palms of his hands were calloused. 


Jeepo, Atkins’ Sarkhanese counterpart, was a “small, 
stocky, heavily muscled man”: 

His fingernails were as dirty as Atkins’, and his hands were 
also covered: with dozens of little scars. . . . Jeepo was ugly. 
He was as ugly in a rowdy, bruised carefree way that pleased 
Atkins. 


The descriptions of Atkins and Jeepo particularize less 
physical repugnance than craftsmen unafraid to begrime 
their hands with honest soil. Father Finian is a big 
man: “His hands were big; and although they were 
now smooth [evidently not their usual condition], they 
still looked strong.” Ambassador MacWhite’s body 
“. .. was hard and muscular.” Dr. Windom had a face 
“long and flat-planed, with prominent nose and jaw, 
so that what you noticed in it was bone rather than 
flesh [italics added]. . . . His hands and forearms, too, 
were dark and weathered.” 


On the other hand, Amery Hillow, the vindictive 
executive secretary of the Mission, largely instrumental 
in closing India’s Bangkok school, appears as a member 
of the “bureaucratic royalty.” 


He had been a little too eager to please, a little too ready 
with his smile. His too-brown hair had looked like a wig. .. . 
He had seemed . . . a little too short, a little too dapper, and 
entirely too facile. 


The deceitful Rev. Langmaid 


brushed his hair flat with the palm of his hand; he was an 
albino with thick, white hair tinged with lemon by the use 
of brilliantine; . . . with a haggard, clean-shaven face. . . . He 
wore a white suit with well-padded shoulders and a black 
handkerchief peeping discreetly from the breast pocket to 
harmonize with his tie. 


Although the boyish-appearing, immature Pyle was not 
ugly, he was anxious regarding his masculinity; he 
asked Fowler if he could be “odd” because of his sexual 
inexperience with women. Captain Boning possibly 
shared similar doubts for his liaison with his Chinese 
mistress resulted in his feeling more “physically sure of 
himse!’ than he had since he graduated from Annapo- 
lis. Was it accident that one capable worker in Burma 
is called Bob Maile? 


These novels create a physical image of the bureau- 
crat (largely synonymous with unsuccessful overseas 
Americans) as an effete, almost effeminate, person in 
contrast with the rugged, sun-tanned capable technician 
or specialist, The bureaucrat emerges as a symbol, it 
would seem, of the fancy-pants diplomacy distrusted 
by most fictional overseas Americans with their “dirty- 
handed” pioneer approach to technical aid. For ex- 
ample, at one conference Atkins “stiil had the smell of 
the jungle about him; the other men, Vietnamese, 
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French, or American, all smelled of aftershave lotion.” 
Effective Americans laboring abroad, irresistibly drawn 
to isolated villages, appear as sturdy overseas pioneers, 
valiantly pursuing the American Dream in alien lands. 

None of our fictional overseas Americans got along 
with the bureaucrats. The local American officials of 
the Bangkok mission board in Never Dies the Dream 
are portrayed as unpleasant, short-sighted, overly am- 
bitious persons. India Severn, incredibly generous to 
the neglected and exploited, was stubbornly rigid in 
dealing with her superiors. In The Mango Season Ben 
Kovich, the agricultural specialist, was aging but he was 
determined to stay on the job if for no other reason 
than “there were a lot of desk-brains in Washington 
he ached to confound.” Whereas Tom Knox listened 
with patience to Cambodian peasants, he was rude and 
belligerent when Western and Cambodian bureaucrats 
questioned his projects. Many capable fictional over- 
seas Americans could have linked the people and the 
bureaucrat for the national welfare. Instead they stood 
with the peasant; they thought, and glowered, dis- 
trustfully at the bureaucrat. 

In light of the “village psychology” of. many fictional 
overseas Americans and their attitudes toward govern- 
mental administrators, the following quotation is per- 
tinent. 


One of the most persistent illusions about institution-building 
in the less-developed areas is the notion that Americans can 
do their most effective work at the village level. Americans do 
sometimes operate effectively in remote places; but for most 
types of United States overseas operations, the reward is the 
development of social institutions that provide a conduit for 
tangible benefits from a government to its people, and for 
participation by people in their own government. . . . Again 
and again the overseas Americans [interviewed] cited examples 
of the truth that even an effective village-level institution . . 
may not serve the purpose of its sponsors if it is insufficiently 
related to a larger plan of institutional action.?® 


In recapitulating and generalizing these data, several 
peaks of emphasis appear. Although material was se- 
lected for its comparative relationship, both positively 
and negatively, to the five crucial elements of successful 
overseasmanship, the basic stress is the novelists’. In- 
formation on some elements, as the article indicates, 
was more plentiful than on others. Furthermore, the 
material was largely explicit; the novelists consciously 
sought the emphasis produced, although usually with 
less pedagogic directness than The Ugly American. 

The writers who portray overseas Americans involved 
in assistance programs in postwar Southeast Asia be- 
lieve the most vital single element encouraging success 
is cultural empathy. Only representative samples of the 
abundant data on this topic are presented. With few 
exceptions, capable overseas Americans are highly 





adaptable personalities, sensitive to cultural variations 
without a sense of racial superiority, ambulatory in rural 
areas, lacking irrational dietary or sanitation fears, in- 
timate with the people in their own language, techni- 
cally competent, and motivated by a sincere. and com- 
pelling desire to serve the less fortunate.,Yet they are 
usually grossly deficient in recognizing’ the political 
significance of their activities and in institutionalizing 
their projects within their host country’s socio-political 
structure. ee 


Personality Types 


Of the five personality types represented by the re- 
spondents interviewed for The Overseas Americans, the 
“‘positive-buoyant-overt-resourceful-active” person was 
the only type “highly esteemed by overseas supervisors.”*° 
It is this broad configuration that best fits most cap- 
able fictional Americans abroad. Finian, Atkins, Win- 
dom, and Kovich probably would -have rated them- 
selves, as did The Overseas Americans subjects, as cheer- 
ful, enthusiastic, self-confident, courageous, and gener- 
ous. Even minor characters fit this type such as Ambas- 
sador Denniscourt in Never Dies the Dream; he was 
enormously popular with the Thai because “He was 
democratic, enterprising, and unconventional, and this 
they could understand.” 

If this article would attempt to augment the positive- 
buoyant personality type, three additional qualities would 
be added—tough, unconventional, and practical. How- 
ever, these traits are largely congenial to this personality 
type. Since competent fictional overseas Americans must 
have continuing contacts with the peasantry, toughness 
and practicality have a high survival value. Unconven- 
tionality perhaps reflects the steady conflict between 
the former group and the reactionary, conservative 
bureaucrat. As previously mentioned, these personal 
qualities also typify the pioneer attracted by new and 
challenging horizons. 

Of the other personality configurations that emerge 
from The Overseas Americans, examples can be found 
among our fictional counterparts. Rev. Langmaid is the 
anxious-defensive type (wary, tense, and worrying) ; 
Charles Starret, the narcissistic-indulgent type (charm- 
ing, good-looking, impulsive) ; Pyle, the constricted type 
(formal, painstaking, awkward) ; and Ambassador Oli- 
ver, the passive-conformist type (conservative, .restrain- 
ed). The Overseas Americans study, however, cautions 
against seeking an ideal personality for overseas work. 
For “the variety of functions the overseas Americans 
perform would make it risky to elevate buoyant optim- 
ism into a ‘principle’ of overseas recruitment.”™ Yet 
both the ‘novelists and overseas supervisors interviewed 








.. 29 Cleveland, op. cit., p. 166. 
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suggest “This out-going type of personality . . . fits 
most of the [five] elements of effective [overseas] per- 
formance. . . .” 

The stress on cultural empathy with its linked per- 
sonal qualities reflects the belief of all novelists that 
the major target of our technical assistance should be 
the Southeast Asian villager. Satirically illustrative of 
this massive approach is the gigantic five-color relief 
map in the USCREAM director’s office in Vietnam, 
described in Tigers in the House. 


Villages with red pins had been given radios and tool sets. Blue 
flags indicated places receiving radios and tools plus new 
plastic phonographs. They also had either started or completed 
the sanitary pit privy program. 

The authors of The Ugly American consulted “native 
economists” who recommended for their countries not 
broad “friendship” highways and military installations 
but “improvement of chicken and pig breeding, small 
pumps . . . improvement of seeds . . . sanitary use of 
night-soil and the development of small industries.”’** 
In Southeast Asia nutrition deserves priority over muni- 
tions. 


One comes to the conclusion, on reading most of 
these novels, that the most important exportable aspects 
of American society are our technological achievements. 
Although technical equipment, if successfully intro- 
duced, carries with it new values and attitudes, Halpern 
remarks that whereas the Soviet Union and the United 
States share basically the same technical culture, this 
is not true of values. “What American aid should rep- 
resent overseas, therefore, is primarily ideas and meth- 
ods of procedure rather than functioning as a distrib- 
uting agent for supplies.”** With a few exceptions, our 
novelists are less concerned with what we export than 
the success of the attempted innovation. They question 
means far more often than ends. 


In most novels the United States appears poorly in- 
formed about Southeast Asia. In The Mango Season 
one Senator, at a press conference, referred to Thailand 
as a British colony whereas a Congressman asked: 
“*Just what is Muslim?’ Don darn near told him he 
could buy it by the yard!” Our overseas administrators 
are too dependent on acculturated Southeast Asians, 
clustered in the cities, who are either aloof or ignorant 
of the complexities of rural life. The many American 
officials, both in this region and Washington, are cul- 
turally isolated from the peasantry, uncritical of recom- 
mendations of their native advisers, and think in gran- 

31 Cleveland, op, cit., p. 175. 

32 The accuracy of these statements has been effectively 
questioned in various reviews, e.g., Joseph Buttinger, “Fact and 
Fiction on Foreign Aid: A Critique of ‘The Ugly American,’ ” 
Dissent, 1959, pp. 317-67. 

33 Halpern, op. cit., p. 25. 
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diose terms. The American academic approach to Asian 
affairs, however, draws mild scorn from two of our 
British authors. For example, Forsyte, “a congenitally 
unquiet American” in our Foreign Service, appears 
fleetingly in The Sumatra, a novel of political turmoil 
in postwar Singapore. 

[His] days [were spent] ploughing through every newspaper, 
magazine, and comic-book publishedon the mainland of 
China, In the course of this impressive industry he assimilated 
a mass of unimportant information which it was his habit 
to retail to anyone foolish to listen.** 

Our ideal fictional overseas American, however, can 
live among the peasants and by listening and observing 
at the village level learn best what they need and how 
to assist them. For these innovators, according to The 
Overseas Americans, “the very environment which re- 
pels some Americans—poverty, dirt, disease, ignorance, 
misunderstanding of America, primitive methods of 
work—calls others to a mission of uplift and reform.” 
And with an attitude not entirely alien to our culture, 
these Americans reflect a fundamental attitude of most 
Southeast Asian peasants, represented by Ben Kovich’s 
explanation that the Thai farmers of Tundai village 
“know the city is the seat of the government, which 
they distrust.” In truth, many Southeast Asian peasants 
have an ambivalent attitude toward bureaucrats; a de- 
sired goal for their children often is a “white collar” 
job with the government particularly in Thailand. 


Few would deny that many basic problems of South- 
east Asia exist in the rural regions—here most of the 
people reside. It should be noted, too, contrary to our 
novelists, that American aid has not been overwhelm- 
ingly directed into rural areas. For example “to date, 
much of the American aid [to Laos] has been concen- 
trated, partly by plan and partly by indirection, in the 
towns, particularly in the administrative capital of 
Vientiane.”** However, the “people-to-people” ap- 
proach is inadequate unless ameliorating programs are 
administratively interlocked within the country’s socio- 
political framework. This is a nagging dilemma of many 
fictional overseas Americans; governmentally affluent 
Southeast Asians rarely look with enthusiasm on legis- 
lation aimed at the redistribution of their land or the 
reduction of their traditional authority. The values that 
narrow the cultural gap between Southeast Asian in- 
tellectuals and American aid experts increase the isola- 
tion of the native élite from most of their farmer coun- 
trymen.** Fictional Americans working abroad with a 
“peasant orientation” unwisely, although understand- 


ably, often attempt to bypass this indigenous obstacle to 








34 Moore, Donald, The Sumatra, New York, Doubleday 
and Company, 1959, p. 39. Also see Donn V. Hart, “Colonial 
Asia in Fiction,” Philippine Studies, 1960, pp. 670-72. 

35 Halpern, op. cit., p. 29. 
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rural improvement. This attitude is well-expressed by 
an American technical assistant official in 
Counterpart. 


Stamese 


‘I have the greatest admiration for people who get right out 
into the field and get on with the job, really get down to the 
job. Some of us in Bangkok envy those people. A lot of us 
would like to get out and meet the country folk themselves, 
get right past the officials and down to the real people [italics 
added]. We’ve got to get acquainted with the real folk of this 
country.” 


Incidentally, again we run across this theme that the 
“real folk” in Southeast Asia are the peasants. 

Capable fictional overseas Americans usually appear 
as noble lone wolves whose unawareness of their politi- 
cal roles and deficiencies in organizational foresight 
are more than adequately compensated for by the lum- 
inous goodness of their humanitarian motives. The con- 
flict exists in experts attempting a “people-to-people” 
approach within a required “government-to-govern- 
ment” framework. At best, this is a low-level goodness. 

In discussing the culture shock of Americans working 
abroad, The Overseas Americans reports it was not 
necessarily the major differences of scenery, garb, and 
language that gave the new arrival the most trouble, but 
something “more subtle and more intimately subversive 
—the feeling of inadequacy that results from not know- 
ing quite how to act.”’*? Our novelists, however, chose 
to emphasize the adjustive problems to major cultural 
differences—living conditions, food, and language. Per- 
haps this difference in emphasis reflects The Overseas 
Americans respondents’ concentration in urban centers. 
In Manila, Saigon, or Rangoon, most Americans work- 
ing abroad could, and many do, live a relatively com- 
fortable Main Street existence, particularly in regard 
to residence, recreation, transportation, and food. Most 
able fictional Americans abroad, however, live and work 
at the village level where beds are replaced by sleeping 
mats, electricity by kerosene lanterns, and flush toilets 
by outdoor privies, They cannot flee, in desperation, to 
the Embassy’s reassuring atmosphere or the coziness of 
the “cocktail circuit.” To the village-oriented fictional 
overseas American, housing, food, and some of the other 
basic cultural differences pose greater adjustive prob- 
lems. 


Official and social contacts of many overseas Ameri- 
cans in Southeast Asian capitals are mainly with the 
acculturated, well-to-do, English-speaking, often Ameri- 
can educated, native élite. In dress, language, and 
many manners, they appear quite Westernized or Ameri- 
canized. Americans working abroad often treat this 
élite as they do their American associates. However, in 


36 Geertz, Clifford, “Indonesia: Sense and Sensibility,” 
The New Leader, 1960, pp. 19-22. 
37 Cleveland, op. cit., p. 26. 
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many situations, these individuals do not react in the 
expected “American way.” Until the faulty nature of 
their assumptions is realized, these Americans feel frus- 
trated and annoyed by deviant behavior for which no 
apparent cause exists. Repetition of these “betrayal 
experiences” can develop a depressing feeling of in- 
adequacy. The Mango Season recognizes this subtle 
aspect of culture shock. A young, newly-arrived Ameri- 
can embassy official complains to Luke, a visiting 
anthropologist. 

‘You know some of these Orientals beat me. Lots of *’em 
speak English better than I do, gone to Oxford, Harvard, or 
Jeffers and they dress like I do, and you get to thinking of 
them as one of the boys [italics added]. Then bingo, something 
happens. For instance, there’s this Siamese kid, went to Michi- 
gan, was with the OSS during the war. We went out to his 
place for dinner and he showed us the spirit house in the 
garden. . . . There were offerirgs there, fruit and flowers for 
the spirit that was supposed to be living in that little house! 
He was dead serious about it, too. Throws a guy off.’ 


On listening to this lament, “Luke smiled a little sadly.” 

Our novelists suggest, directly and indirectly, that 
food in this region plays a more important role in gen- 
eral culture shock than The Overseas Americans study 
indicates, Again this difference of emphasis may reflect 
the contrast between urban and rural-domiciled overseas 
Americans. Only those residing in Southeast Asian capi- 
tals could brag with Joe Bing “that every chunk of food 
and every drop of liquor comes from the good ole 
U.S.A.” Experience in Southeast Asia leads this writer 
to speculate that for some American personality types, 
food creates severe problems of both personal and social 
accommodation. A “culinary curtain” isolates otherwise 
congenial Americans and Southeast Asians. One enter- 
prising American in Rangoon described to the writer 
his trouble in mixing Americans and Burmese socially, 
neither being very fond of the other’s food. The problem 
was solved, to everyone’s satisfaction, by serving Chinese 
dishes at their meetings. In a satire of The Ugly Ameri- 
can, the Ambassador from Sarkhan to the United States 
“had planned not to attend the dinner that evening 
honoring Senator Klutch of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He had never got used to the rich, heavily- 
greased American food. . . .”** 

The problem of exotic food, more pressing in rural 
areas, is not absent in urban centers. Even urbanized 
acculturated Southeast Asians retain traditional food 
habits that are notoriously resistant to change. Observe 
the efforts expended by foreign students in our country 
to obtain native condiments. Often the problem is less 
food than its preparation. Where custom or limited 
kitchen facilities does not emphasize or permit certain 
foods to be served hot or cold, many Americans find 





38 Downs, Hunton, “Ambassador in the Boondocks,” New 
Republic, 1959, p. 12. 
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themselves in culinary difficulties. One can eat cold fried 
eggs and drink warm Cokes, but for many it is a formid- 
able sacrifice on the altar of rapport. Courteous Western- 
ers (and Asians) realize that to reject the food of one’s 
host is to reject him. Since food and drink are invariably 
associated with social interaction, contacts between 
Americans and Southeast Asians frequently are reduced. 
A positive correlation appears to exist between gastro- 
nomical pluralism and effective overseas performance. 
Here the novels offer clues for future research, promis- 
ing both theoretical and policy implications. 


These novels do not suggest any major additional 
elements that might be involved in effective performance 
of overseas Americans. It was thought, at the start, new 
items might emerge that could be added to the proposed 
five basic factors. However, a considerable difference 
in emphasis exists. Capable fictional overseas Americans 
possess some of these elements of competency, but ap- 
pear to lack a recognizable sense of politics and organi- 
zation ability. In reading the novels one is overwhelmed 
with the abundance of data on cultural empathy 
whereas quite the opposite is the case for a sense of 
politics. A similar imbalance is reflected in the 
novelists’ attitude toward linguistic fluency; however, 
this is an attitude shared by many who do not write 
novels. The conflicts between the bureaucrat and the 
non-bureaucrat, and the seemingly unintentional corre- 
lation between these two groups and physical types, de- 
serves increased exploration. Finally, the novels’ ma- 
terial on the role of food in overseasmanship, not stressed 
in The Overseas Americans, merits more careful re- 


search. 


The agreement between novelist and social scientist 
on the factors involved in successful overseasmanship is 
not surprising. First, the former’s interest in this topic is 
not recent; the novels were published between 1949- 
1958. Some of our novelists are extraordinarily knowl- 
edgeable about Southeast Asia, keenly aware of con- 
cepts of innovation, and have had first-hand experience 
with technical assistance programs. The author of Never 
Dies the Dream, the wife of a distinguished American 
specialist on Thailand, spent a decade in that country 
as a Protestant missionary, running a girl’s school. 
Graham Greene reported the Vietnamese conflict for an 
American journal and the author of Tigers in the House 
is a former USIS officer in Vietnam. Lederer and 
Burdick indicate their novel is partly based on fact; 
some of their main characters are modeled after actual 
overseas Americans. Many novelists writing today about 
Southeast Asia have lived for years in the region, and are 
fluent in the local language. “After years of continuous 
residence and repetitive observation, it is unreasonable 
to think they might not gain as great an understanding 
of their subjects as does the social scientist through a 
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year’s study, although the latter is better trained and 
more systematically oriented in his work.”*® One South- 
east Asian expert reports that for this region “. . . apart 
from fiction [italics added], there is almost nothing on 
the main agents of change [Western communities] them- 
selves.”’*° 

Many of our novelists, while residing in Southeast 
Asia, perceived the same basic problem that stimulated 
the project resulting in The Overseas Americans. Realiz- 
ing the pressing importance of assisting newly develop- 
ing countries in this region, they were disturbed about 
both the objectives of our assistance program and, par- 
ticularly, the means employed to obtain them. Instead 
of reacting in a professional journal, they sought the 
greater dramatic impact of fiction. The authors of The 
Ugly American purposefully utilized fiction to reach a 
mass audience regarding alleged short-comings in our 
Southeast Asian operations. On the best-seller list for 
nearly two years—and soon to be a motion picture— 
this novel “served as a political instrument just as surely 
as a pamphlet mailed by a national committee or a hand- 
bill stuffed into the mailboxes of a sleeping city.”** The 
director of The Overseas Americans study, although 
critical of many aspects of the novel, wrote: “The Ugly 
American is undoubtedly a useful tract because it pro- 
duces a sense of frustration about American perform- 
ance which will help to get action on better recruitment 
and better training of Americans for overseas work, and 
better foreign policy for them to work with.”* 


The broad confirmation from the realm of fiction 
suggests both the pertinency and acuteness of those 
general conclusions regarding effective U.S. performance 
abroad discussed in The Overseas Americans. Through 
fiction, increased attention and concomitant impetus 
has been (and can be) given to the reorganization and 
management of a more skillful foreign assistance pro- 
gram. Many novels on Southeast Asia may be critically 
flayed for meager literary qualities, error, and exag- 
geration; others are expertly writ* “ossessing the 
same abundant anthropological as: example, of 
English language novels on India. ..iost of these 
novels should not, and some cannot, be ignored in the 
study of overseas Americans in Southeast Asia. 
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CASES IN VIETNAMESE ADMINISTRATION. Trudng 
Hop Hanh Chdénh Viét Nam. By John D. Montgomery and 
the National Institute of Administration. Saigon: Michigan 
State University, Vietnam Advisory Group. 1959. 481 pp. 


This is the first example of the Harvard case method of 
instruction applied to certain problems of the Republic of 
Viet-Nam’s administrative services. The cases are often very 
interesting and range from the central government getting 
involved in a spurious press story about a girl who had been 
mated with a monkey, to the creation of a nudédc mdm (fer- 
mented fish sauce) codperative on Phi Quéc island. The 
problems themselves are of the type one is likely to encounter 
in most underdeveloped areas, However, the most interesting 
part of the book is the ideological undertone which, of neces- 
sity, runs throughout the whole work. 

There are the obligatory kudos to “personalism,”’ an ideology 
described as a “philosophical moralism of Catholic origin 
espoused as an official doctrine by President Ngo Dinh Diem 
[p. 34, fn.]”; and a case study of the national press service, 
which describes as “sabotage” such innocuous “typos” as 
writing ‘Hanoi’—the nothern capital of the hated Communist 
regime—for ‘Hawaii’ [p. 54]. Sometimes, the texts point up 
the fact that some of the writers must have been more familiar 
with the French language than with English; for example, the 
head of the General Commissariat for Refugees, Bui Van 
Long, finds himself dubbed throughout one whole case study 
as “Commissar” (from the French commissaire) rather than 
as “Commissioner,” which would have been his correct title. 
There are other ideological inflexions that have little place 
in any sound case study, such as the flat statement that “over 
90% of the refugees [from North Viet-Nam] were Catholics” — 
perhaps about 75% were—and the rather curious definition of 
the 1954 Geneva Agreements as “The treaty ending the French 
wars (sic) in Indochina. . . that par- 
ticular explanation was carefully omitted from the adjoining 
Vietnamese text. 

On the whole, however, the present study makes a valuable 
contribution to the still meager body of English-language books 
on Viet-Nam. The fact that each page of the English-language 
text is faced with its Vietnamese translation makes the book 
equally valuable to persons learning Vietnamese 
to become familiar with administrative terms they are un- 
likely to find elsewhere. 
Howard University 
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THE AUGUST REVOLUTION. By 
Foreign Languages Publishing House. 


Truong Chinh. Hanoi 


1958. 76 pp. 


This slim volume is of great importance to all those who 
really wish to understand how the Communists rose to power 
in Viet-Nam in 1945. Written by none other than the long- 
time secretary-general of Viet-Nam’s Communist Party (until 
Ho Chi Minh himself took the job in 1956) and since July 
1960 chairman of the Permanent Committee of North Viet- 
Nam’s parliament, it further gains in importance when one 
knows that the book first appeared as a series of articles in 
September 1946 in the Hanoi newspaper Su That (“Truth,” 


i.e., the North Vietnamese Pravda) and that the 1958 edition, 


in no way deviates from the earlier version. 
Truong Chinh’s explanation of a key event in Viet-Nam’s 
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revolutionary history—the “People’s Congress” held on: August 
16, 1945 at Tan Trao, in the course of which the program of 
the Indochinese Communist Party was forced on the non- 
Communist participants—deserves quotation here: 

“During this historic Congress, the ICP advocated an ex- 
tremely clear policy: to lead the masses in insurrection in 
order to disarm the Japanese before the arrival of the 
Allied forces in Indochina; to wrest power from the Japa- 
nese and their puppet stooges [i.e., the Vietnamese na- 
tionalists] and finally, as the people’s power, to welcome 
the Allied forces. . . .” [p. 13] 

In this, the Viet-Minh succeeded beautifully. By the time 
the Chinese Nationalist forces had leisurely crawled their way 
into North Viet-Nam, Ho Chi Minh and Truong Chinh had 
taken all the Japanese and French weapons, killed or neu- 
tralized most of the potential nationalist leaders, and pro- 
claimed on September 2, 1945, their Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam. 


Howard University BERNARD B. FALL 


CORRECTION: In the article, “South Korea’s Balance of Payments 
Problems,’’ by Marshall D. Wattles, September 1960 issue of the Far 
Eastern Survey, the last sentence of the last full on p. 138 
should have read: “‘And if one BP, grain prices which are stabilized 
by government action, the wholesale index rose 30 points during 
1959 and the first five months of 1 ” The italicized words were in- 
advertently omitted. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


As indicated in the December 1960 issue of the Far Eastern 
Survey, plans are under way whereby the Far Eastern Survey 
will cease publication in New York with the February 1961 
issue. Shortly thereafter, a successor journal, the Asian Survey, 
will begin publication in Berkeley under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Studies of the University of Cali- 
fornia with a Board of Editors from a number of American 
universities under the chairmanship of Professor Delmer M. 
Brown. Current plans call for present Far Eastern Survey sub- 
scribers and American IPR members to receive the new Asian 
Survey until the expiration of their current subscriptions at 
which time subscribers will receive renewal notices directly 
from the Asian Survey. IPR members will be informed separate- 
ly or at the time their membership is due for renewal about 
the handling of their renewals to both Pacific Affairs and the 
new Survey. Inquiries about the Asian Survey and subscrip- 
tions (U.S. and Canada, $6 a year; elsewhere, $7.00 a year) 
may be addressed to the Asian Survey, 2234 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. IPR members should continue to send in- 
quiries and correspondence about their IPR membership and 
subscriptions to the American IPR, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14,N. Y 
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